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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


w. S. CHAPLIN, 


LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A.M., DEAN. 
b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
EK. A. ENGLER, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1. Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Science. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

4. Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

8. The usual higher degrees. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 189y. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 





III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrecTor. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 27, 


GEO. 


V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 

H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN, 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 





1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY, 
Washington Ave and 19th St. 
Cc. P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinations Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 25-27, 1899. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 
Washington Ave, and 18th St. 

C. M. WOODWARD, Pu.D., Drrecror. 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
twenty years old. A three years’ course; includ- 
ing English Studies, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 
Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


Entrance examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899. 


VIII, 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and Locust Sts. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 

A completely equipped School for Girls. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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BEST ALL-WOOL U. S&S. STANDARD BUNTING. 
Lowest Prices in the U. S. 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 
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Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 


it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
ever. There is 
yy nothing as good; 
don’t believe the 





"§ RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
Founded in 1840 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture. Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, aitat Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also. and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 

“laboratories of phys ology: bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


y YOU WANT A BOOK, 


no matter what kind, at pub- 

lishers’ prices, sent post-paid 

to your address, write to 
Perrin & Smith Printing Co. 


ST. LOUIS. 


























Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
OF GHICAGO, ILL. 
The sacuest and Best Equipped 
Homeopathic Medical College in the World. 


The 4ist Annual Season pene September, 1900 
The college curriculum embraces the following 
features: 

1. A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and a aaeaead Clinical Instruc- 
tion by the College Staff. 

8. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub 
Clinics each and every week of the Season. 

During the year ending April |, 1898, there 

were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 
our own staff, 29,978 cases. 

5. Actual Lat oratory Instruction in thorough- 
ly Equipped Laboratories. 

For announcements and Sample Copy of 
Clinique, address the Registrar, 

JOSEPH COBB, M. D., 
E. 8S. BAILY, M. D., Dean, 

2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 
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Six New Books Catalogue Printing «+ | CQ C[Ser's 




















yess a specialty of 
The American Book Company has just added a new * ing. If chat warn ov ae Of 2 Pe 
volume to the series, ‘‘ MODERN GERMAN READINGS:”’ answer, most any printer 


can do it for you, but if e e 

“DER MINISTER VON Patatyra,” by Adolf Wilbrandt, ae gee Printing 
edited by Theodore Henckels, for Third Year Work and we will give you re- 
in German, 80 cents. sults none can surpassand 


few equal—and at ae a 
AN ‘‘OUTLINE HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Cake carer seni 


LITERATURE,”’ by Dr. Johnson, principally for use 


in Colleges and in higher grades of Academies Linotype Composition * ad Se 


High Schools, $1.25. 














Two new volumes in the series, ‘‘ EcLEcTIC SCHOOL, equipped with four celebrated Mergenthaler type- 


. settin achines, and we will be pleased to submit 
READINGS,’’—‘‘ THE STORY OF ULyssks,’’ by M. to the m 


| Our composing room is 


prices to the trade for straight composition from 10 
Clarke, 60 cents: and ‘‘ALICR’S VISIT TO THE to 30 ems measure, nonpareil to small pica. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS,” by Mary H. Krout, 60 cents. Binding of All Rinds x) 


Both beautifully illustrated. 





i i “ " Our bindery is kept abreast of the times in modern 
A sew volume in the series, ‘STORIES OF THE STATES,” labor-saving machinery for the economical produc- 
—being ‘‘STORIES OF WISCONSIN,’’ by Reuben tion of bindery work in all its branches. 


Gold Thwaites, 60 cents. A ‘‘GRADED SCHOOI, 


REGISTER,’’ by L. D. Harvey, State Superintendent Mailing Departinent + 


of Schools of Wisconsin, the most complete work of In addition to the composition, press work and 


i i ; b1 OF binding of daily, weekly or monthly publications or 
7 the kind published, price $1 20. catalogues we are also prepared to do the wrapping 
Single copies of these books will be sent by mail, and mailing at small cost. 


postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, PERRIN & SMITH PRINTING CO 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., Cincinnati. 217-219 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 





































DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 





FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS. 


Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected 
from the best and most popular 
works, a printed on 
fine super-calendered om from 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile elass- 
ics at a low price. They are 
handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in silver 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; asuitable dress forthe 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 


They are boundin Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
for a present, 

Price per Set, postpaid, only............ 80 cts. 
Single volumes at..................... eeecceses 45 cts. 




















Kept for the Master’s Use ..........Frances Ridley Havergal 



































1. Kept for the Master's U Sets «450 CENTS EACH. 
y ng an is Service .........Frances Ridley Havergal 
2. Of the Imitation of Christ .........cccccssees Thomas a Kempis LIVES OF SHR PRESIDENTS a ca Srs00 Tilastrations 
My Point of View ......Selections from Drummond’s Works WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY 80 Illustrat : 
Dy SIND - cendbGnaedSanusesccu! Kesvecksecens scancna Phillips Brooks A CHILD 8 LIFE OF CHRIST......................-. <0... 50 Illustrations. 
Addresses ehovedns dad (censsed pachieas a Drummond THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE......... 70 Illustrations. 
4. Abide in Christ ........sc0s.0s-s+- be vcvissecsviee Andrew Murray SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON..........-.---:-ccecescesceeee cesses 50 Illustrations, 
Be SIRONNE scccnessesncshetseses ceneye Laaearns ..Andrew Murray GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES......... . ----.60 Illustrations, 
6. The Manliness of Christ ..............- seseeeee Thomas Hughes ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES .... = ..--50 Illustrations. 
Addresses to Young Men ............... Henry Ward Beecher ZESOP’S LAER Se RE IS EE ST AES 62 Illustrations. 
6. With Christ in the "cheat OE PORTAL sncccars Andrew Murray MOTHER FGOO8E'S RHYMES, JINGLES AND FAIRY TALES, 
Holy in Christ ............. EAS Meg EN EE Andrew Murray 284 Illustrations. 
7. The Pathway of Safety ....cc.sc+ sresceseree Ashton Oxenden AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD ...............30 Illustrations, 
The Pathway of Promise .....c..c.ccccoccoccecces ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND............ 42 Illustrations. 
8. Steps Into the Blessed Life .......cc.csscsceees eae MG “Meyer ARABIAN NIGHTS. ............-..-...-_.. -+-sssssseee-~- 180 Tilustrations. 
The Throne Of Grace .......ccccccecseees oeseucednadecgeuss _-—- BUNYAN’S FILGRIM'S PROGRESS ote a 
9 The Message of Peace ...........0+ Pas bhoriercee R. W. Chureh 5 ee ae ea uae by THE SeCOUERY OF RRO 
» Tone Poeun Life dpetanrinrssnenoszecenes ++ scape SD ome RE HER COL 70 Illustrations. 
\ an’e Talk ...... ahaa deuphc arles rgeon 
n John Ploughman’s Pictures ............ Charles ,. Spurgeon PEER DOLD AD a 
qe . _ Ricrgherdncarersaliaaeome norms aie Fusgel cy S>mnate enh. 
12. Peep OF Day sssssseessusssessureccanssssnnescccuvecseveeses PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
13. sorning Thoughts .....-..+--.--.«- ee ‘Frances Ridley "Havergal 217-219 Olive Street, ___ST. LOUIS. MO. | 
Evening Thoughts ..........,........Frances Ridley Havergal) 





PLERRIN & SMITH, PUB., ST. LOUIS. 
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B. VORIES'S E 


Phones 1254, Monument Place. 
Second Largest in the world, 
indianapolis, - - Ind. 
Our methods are ecpyrishies. They cannot 
be had in any otherschool, They save half the 
time and expense. Pictorial catalogue tree. 





BF. GLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
GCGHIGAGO 


THE 


Orchard City College, 


SITUATED AT 


FLORA, ILLINOIS, 


PREPARES 


For University or Business. 


Special advantages for teachers. Superior 
methods, Experienced instructors. Four years 
Scientific course, three years Normal course, one 
year Commercial course, one year Shorthand 
course, Typewriting by touch. Graduates se- 
cure good positions, Expenseslow. Board and 
room in private family ~*~ per week. Stu- 
dents enter at any time. Jinter term Jan. 2, 
1900; Spring serm, March 19; Summer term, 
June ll, Send for Catalogue. 


SEESESEKE CERES ECSEE 


Have y: ua complete set of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS? 


We have a few sets on hand ofa 
very beautiful 


Illustrated Library Edition 


in 24 volumes, Crown 8vo. ol inthe, 

half Calf and half Morocco bindings 

TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR 

OUR PUBLICATIONS 

We will sell these AT COST, half 
of regular price, to make quick sale. 

The edition is now sold by subscrip- 
tion only. 

Full descriptive circular sent on re- 







application will secure them. 
Address : 
American Technical Book Co 
83 Chambers St., New York 


quest. : 
An extraordinary chance ; only quick ! 





> \ = 


“Se 
Be Pee are geing Morte webe ee wk pee cad | wl ry te be of of om we pee 
FREE! > a <> be AMEMICAN 
t 


Frome Fer Comeinr + —$—4 FREE TeAu 





NED Bust Rare eee KAMEST READ 
m SMADED LETCRM. ona ONLY Cw Ne vWwoun wore. 
WOO Words s Dinas Venractnnd m4 Wonks Peactnstinn Banace Forms Commerce! Ls: 
ONLY SYSTEM IX THE WORLD —— ~~ ¥ TAUGHT on MAIL 
Unweral Short-Mand ot Pa . 2 00. 


Prof. DeCostra,167 DearbornSt. 719.0HI ICAGO 
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‘The Central 
Teachers 
Agency 


Ruggery Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Our permanent clientage is large, 
direct calls for teachers. We need first class teach 

ers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocu- 

tion, Art. Write us and we will tell you honestly 
what we can do for 


We place teachers in every State in the Union 
iving us many 


you 
REFERENCE BOOK FRHKE. 


j personally recommends teachers of abil - 
THE THURSTON E F E G ity. Grade and high school teachers 


Send for circulars showing highest endorsements. 


especially in demand for Sept vacancies. 
Registration free until April 15th, Ad- 


dress ANNA M, THURSTON, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 111. 





RAND-McNALLY 
READERS 


“Lights 





listeners. 


Citerature’’ 


| 

| 
oe | 

A marvel of the engrav- | 
er’s art, the printer’s skill, 
and the teacher's observa- 
tion and experience, 





THE The New Readers Meet 
With Remarkable Success. 


This series of Readers is based upon the following 
ideas: (1) That reading is an acquired power of the reader 
10 more than an accomplishment for the entertainment of 
(2) That reading should interest, please and 
attract the pupil, and should form a taste for and should 
give a knowledge of the standard literature of the race. 
Five Books— Prices: 
90c. Special introductory and exchange prices. 
pages on application, 

&s#” Note also our complete series of Arithmetics, Gram- 
mars, Geographies, Copy books and Library Books. 


Rand, McNally & Co., 


New York. 


©® 


Ist, 25c; 2d, 86c; Bd, 48c; 4th, 60.; 5th, 
Sample 


Educational Department. Chicago. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Juty 5 to AuGust 15 


Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences. 

The work is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. 

Women as well as men admitted to all the 
courses except in Engineering and Geological 
Field- work. 

For pamphlet containing descriptions of the 


| courses and statement of expenses, apply to 


J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 3. SHALL, EB R, Chairman. 


Geo. J. Ramsey, A. M. LL.D., of 
Louisiana, now has charge of the Edu- 
‘ational Department for B. F. 


Publishing Co., of 


; 
Johnson 
Richmond, Va. 
Many of our readers’ will remember 
persident of the 
Southern Educational Association. 


Prof. Ramsey as 


The Proceedings of the Department 
of Superintendence contains many val- 
uable educational papers and ought to 
be in the hands of every superintend- 
ent. Copies may be obtained. from the 
secretary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn., for 25c. 

GREGORY EXCURSION. 
$19.50 to Put-in-Bay and return, in- 
cluding one week’s board at Hotel Vic- 
tory. Special train July 2nd via Clover 
Leaf Route. Address J. E. Davenport, 
505 Olive Street, for particulars. 








PIASA CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 

At Chautauqua, LL, on Grafton 
branch of C., P. & St. LE. Ry., July 
19th to Angust 16th. Rate of one and 
one-third fare round trip good during 
Chicago, Peoria & St. 
agents will also sell tickets 
at much lower rates, good only for 


the Assembly. 
Louis Ry. 


date of sale, on following dates: July 
19, Jersey County Day; Jtly 24, Sam 
Jones Day; July 31, Modern Woodmen 
Day; August 2, Democratic Political 
Day; August 8, Republican Political 
Day; August 13, Rev. Father J. M. 
Cleary, of Minneapolis. Get full in- 
formation and program from C., P. & 
St. L. agent or address E. A. Wil- 
liams, general passenger agent, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The first edition of Mr. Allen’s new 
novel The Reign of Law was upwards 
of 40,000 and was sold before the day 
of publication. It is likely to be of in- 
terest to collectors of first editions of 
Mr. Allen’s works as the drawings by 
Harry Fen and J. E. Earl which are 
reproduced in photogravure will here- 
after be made by a half-tone process. 
A second edition of ten thousand A 
is on the tens for public ation July 5 

The Werner Company announce that 
the name of Self Culture Magazine will 
be changed with the July number to 
“Modern Culture Magazine.” 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 
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FORMATIVE STUDIES. 





BY SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 
Matthew Arnold, who was for many years con- 
nected with the work of education in England, always 
insisted on the necessity of including in the course of 
even the elementary school some ingredients which, 
though they might have no visible or immediate bear- 
ing on the industrial career of the pupil, were what he 
called “formative.” calculating, writing, 
spelling,” he said, “are necessary; they have utility, 
Hence he urged the im- 
portance of better reading books. He admitted that 
for the mere attainment of the mechanical art of 
reading, the common reading-book, with its promis- 
cuous variety of contents, was well enough. But as 
literature, as means of forming the taste and judg- 
ment of the pupil, they were contemptible. He had 
a special horror of that “somewhat terrible character, 
the scientific educator,” who wanted to make school 
reading books the vehicles of imparting stores of sci- 
“Good 


‘poetry, however,” he said, “ is formative; it has, too, 


“Sewing, 


but they are not formative.” 


entific, geographical, and other information. 


the precious power of acting by itself, and in a way 
suggested by nature.” Hence he always urged the 
importance of learning choice extracts of poetry. 
Learning by heart is often called disparagingly learn- 
ing by rote, and is treated as an old-fashioned, unin- 
telligent exercise and a waste of time. But he at- 
tached great value to this exercise. 

“T believe that even the rhythm and diction of good 
poetry are capable of exercising some formative effect 
even though the sense be imperfectly understood. But 
of course the good of poetry is not really got unless 


ST. LOUIS, MO., JULY, 1900. 











ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 








the sense of the words is thoroughly learned and 
known. Thus we are remedying what I have noticed 
as the signal mental defect of our school children— 
their almost incredible scantiness of vocabulary. 

“The poetry chosen should have real beauties of 
expression and feeling, that these beauties should be 
such as the children’s hearts and minds can lay hold 
of, and that a distinct point of centre of beauty and 
interest should occur within the limits of the passage 
learned—all these conditions should be insisted upon. 
Some of the short pieces by Mrs. Hemans, such as 
The Graves of a Household, The Homes of England, 
The Better Land, are to be recommended because 
they fulfill all three conditions ; they have real merits 
of expression and sentiment; the merits are such as 
the children can feel, and the centre of interest, these 
pieces being so short, necessarily occurs within the 
limit of what is learned. 

“T attach great importance to grammar, as leading 
the children to reflect ‘and reason, as a very simple 
sort of logic, more effective than arithmetic as a logi- 
cal training, because it operates with concretes or 
words instead of with abstracts or figures. ... Pars- 
ing is the very best portion of the discipline of gram- 
mar, and it is not too hard for Fourth Standard chil- 
dren if it is taught judiciously The analytic charac- 
ter of our language enables a teacher to bring its 
grammar more easily within a child’s reach; and ad- 
vantage should be taken of this analytic character, in- 
stead of teaching English grammar, as was the old 
plan, with a machinery borrowed from the grammar 
of synthetic languages. Iam glad to observe that in 
the instruction of pupil teachers, the analytic method 
of parsing is coming into use more and more. 

“IT have never been able to understand the con- 
tempt with which what is even now effected in gram- 
mar in cur schools is regarded. The grammar re- 
quired for the lower standards is spoken of as quite 
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ridiculously insufficient. Yet, is it so insignificant a woodpecker, industriously seeking a breakfast from 


mental exercise to distinguish between the use of shel- 
ter in these two phrases, ‘to shelter under an um- 
brella,’ and ‘to take shelter under an umbrella? I 
do not think so; and this is the sort of elementary 
logic which the grammar for the Second Standard de- 
mands which the children attain to, and which does 
them, in my opinion, a great deal of good.” 

It is the belief of some modern writers that Latin 
and French are subjects of secondary and higher in- 
struction only, and that any attempt to include them 
in the primary course is an encroachment on the prop- 
er province of the intermediate or higher school. That 
was not Arnold’s opinion. He thought that the ru- 
diments of one of these languages, at least, might 
with advantage be taught to the more advanced schol- 
ars even in the elementary school, as a preparation for 
the right use of any further educational opportunities 
they might enjoy after leaving that school. And even 
ii no such opportunity occurred he deemed it essential 
that the scholar should at least be made aware that 
there are other languages than his own, and should 
find what Bacon calls an “entrance” into one of them. 





THE WHISPERING PINE. 
A Nature Study by a Student of Nature. 


BY F, C. RIEHL. 
III. 

“Mark you the conduct of that man,” pursued my 
rugged friend, the Whispering Pine, as I sought its 
ample shade today. “I am sorry to note that he is 
one of your party, but we could not wish for a more 
perfect exemplification of what I have said of the mis- 
conduct of some men toward all so-called lower life. 
He appears to attain the height of ectasy in the boom 
of his gun, and nothing escapes him save through his 
own bad aim, that comes within the range of his 
charge. I noted his conduct yesterday, and many 
things of the woods brought me the sad tidings of the 
havoc wrought through his wanton passion to kill. 
Mark him now; he has brought down my innocent lit- 
tle protege, the porcupine, from his comfortable nest 
in the top of yon tree by the brook. There is no use 
to which he can put any part of the body of this poor 
beast. It is the most harmless and defenceless of all 
creatures, and its slaughter here is utterly unjustifi- 
able. See, he turns the little object over gingerly 
with his foot, and then turns away with a disdainful 
expression of countenance, as much as to say: ‘How 
contemptible are these things, and what a good shot 
am I.’ Now, he would cut down the happy little 


the worm in the dead branch of that tall hemlock ; and 
anon his leaden charge is plunged into the lake where 
the advancing wave tells of the pursuit of prey by the 
big bass or other denizen of the deep. 

You say this man is a good citizen and well es- 
teemed among his fellows at home. Perhaps so, but 
either he is bad at heart or so utterly thoughtless and 
imbued with selfishness as to be in need of a course 
of radically reformative teaching. Every shot he fires 
in this spirit is a crime against the highest natural 
laws, as well as against the perpetrator himself and 
those who will come after him. When he comes again 
next year he will miss the creatures which he has 
ruthlessly destroyed, and even if he returns in the 
proper spirit of pursuit these factors will be missing 
from his possible enjoyment of the occasion, 

Now here is a man whom I have watched with a 
great deal of pleasure on this and a good many former 
visits. He is a conservator—a natural protector of 
animal, of plant life, as regards his own personal con- 
duct. To be sure, he comes also with rod and reel, 
axe, gun and ammunition, but he takes and kills only 
within certain limits to the extent of camp necessities, 
and spares the harmless beast, bird, fish or plant be- 
yond these personal requirements. Consequently on 
his return not only these but the natural increase 
thereof are here to greet and make the woods for him 
a good place in which to be. Between these two men 
is an antithesis as great as any contrast in the ex- 
tremes of your metropolitan society; yet they can 
dwell together under one canvas in seeming peace 
aud harmony. The old camper, with mistaken mag- 
nanimity, would not mar the good-fellowship of the 
party by reproving his blood-thirsty companion, but 
if he is the kind of man I take him to be he will make 
some other choice when he invites his associates for 
the next outing, and your slaughterer will come alone, 
or with others of his ilk. 

The sportman knows no savage greed, 
Afield, or float, with rod or gun; 
Nor kills or takes beyond his need 
Of ration when the day is done. 
Who hunts for spoil or idle friends 
Who lack the purpose to pursue, 
Invites reproval, and offends 
High laws, whose force he oft shall rue. 
These creatures are the tools of man, 
For service in their proper use, 
But nature sets her strongest ban 
On wanton slaughter and abuse. 
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[ am afraid, though, our talk today is to be inter- 
rupted. Have you noticed nothing peculiar in the 
temper of your surroundings? Hark; right here 
cver your head, that little elf, the tree frog, is piping 
his shrill warning; mark the hurried flutter. of the 
birds in their search for a secure shelter; see how 
shrub and flower bend and shiver 
with every shifting breeze. 


apprehensively 
Do you begin to com- 
Yes, your own nature intuitively and with- 
cut your knowledge of the fact, is preparing to pro- 
tect itself against the stern force of the elements, and 
our friend, the slaughterer, has ceased firing his gun 
and is looking with concern to the sheltering quali- 
ties of the camp. See from the top of yonder hill the 
black bank of cloud climbs quickly up into the sky 
line, and advises you of what we have foreseen for 
hours. 

I am happiest in hours like this. There is a mag- 
nificent grandeur and glorious harmony in the sweep 
of a summer storm, which you have often felt, but 
perhaps have failed to analyze. 


prehend ? 


Do you not feel most 
at peace with yourself and the world during the down- 
pour of the torrent from the clouds, with an almost re- 
sistless disposition to sing? So. it is here? The 
winds roar and sweep, and many a sturdy tree is torn 
and felled. As | stand here unpurturbed, with the 
birds and animals nestling close about and within me 
for protection I realize “that my own time is surely 
coming. But I shall not go down until I have serv- 
ed my purpose here unless your forest vandal selects 
me as a mark. And when the storm is past the for- 
est, tried and triumphant, purified and rejuvenated, 
breathes with new life and vigor. The brooks sing 
with livelier cheer, birds and beasts break into chatter 
and song, and a perfect unity prevails. 

Meantime, however, the storm approaches. I have 
weightier matters on hand than babbling with you, 
who have yourself scarce time to reach the fancied se- 
curity of your frail house. 

Mark we the summer storm cloud roll 
Across the welkin blue, 

As if the earth from pole to pole 
Were rapt in sombre hue ; 

On field and wood all living things 
Seek sheltered nook and tree, 

And yet my soul within me sings 
For joy, half fearfully. 

See where the forewind spends its force, 
Wild sweeping o’er the wood, 

And trace now its destructive course 
Where sturdy monarchs stood. 


But when the chastening rod has passed 
The ‘ambient waters flow, 
And down their freshening vales at last 
The sun-kissed rivers go. 
Alton, Ill, June, 1900. 





EARLY TRAINING. 


BY P. A. HARDY. 

It is a matter of surprise that the children from one 
family are so different from those of another, when 
they live only a half a mile apart, attend the same 
district school, and are apparently subjected to the 
same influences. 

The observant teacher sees that the boys of one 
family tumble the dinner over at recess, and pick what 
they like, which is always the best; they not only do 
not care whether their sisters have what they like, 
they rather act as though the matter was not worth a 
thought. 

The same teacher also sees the boys from the other 
family. They go to the basket and each takes a piece 
of bread. If one takes a piece of pie first, he does not 
take his brother’s piece next. 
same. 


The sisters have the 
Each boy knows what he is to have. The 
elder sister lifts out the pieces at dinner. There is 
neither murmuring nor complaint. Each is limited 
to one piece at recess. Home training has something 
to do with it. One can almost picture the mothers in 
each home. Perhaps it is not necessary to state 
that if the teacher has any difficulty in governing or 
directing, it is with the first mentioned children. 

When a child has reached a point where he will not 
touch anything which does not belong to him, unless 
he first gets the owner’s permission, he has learned a 
valuable lesson. 

A family of children had all the apples they wished 
in their large orchard. Sometimes one was given to 
the mother, and she perhaps did not find time to en- 
joy it; it would stand on the window ledge, and be 
very tempting to the little ones; the question always 
came, “Whose apple is this?” If the mother heard, 
she sometimes said, “It is mine, you may have it.” If 
a sister heard and the mother did not, she always said, 
“It is mother’s ; let it alone ; you can go to the orchard 
any time; she cannot.” 

It was understood in this family as a distinct idea, 
there was to be no meddling ; that a child could have 
its own things to play with, but it was not to take an- 
other’s, without the consent of the owner. 

There was mutual help, for the older children en- 
forced the mother’s rules to guide the younger ones. 
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Mine and thine were thoroughly incorporated with 
their growth. 

If one of these children was sent upon an errand 
and was late to dinner, one of the older children 
would say, if a plate were passed up for more food, 
when the dish was nearly empty: “There is no more 
for you, there is just enough for Frank.” ‘The plate 
was passed over and something else substituted. If 
one child received an orange, it was brought home 
and given to the mother. She divided it among them. 
This seems to be taking little matters in such a way 
that they seem to be of more impcrtance than large 
ones. Well, so they are. If children who have few 
things do not have their training through those few 
things, when are they to get it? Are they to wait un- 
til they have more? A child who denies himself 
habitually that his brother may have some, will not 
grow to manhood with the idea that if he is going to 
have anything, he wants all there is of it, or nothing. 
If pleasure, he must give his whole strength to it, if 
vice, his life and soul. 

Take the child who has always had all that he 
wants of anything that tastes good. He makes him- 
self sick and irritable, and finally ruins his health. So 
it is with a gratification of any sense or passion ; just 
as he learned to be with his appetite when young, so 
is he later with pleasures or vices. A child should 
not be taught to let strangers’ things alone because 
they do not belong to members of the family, but be- 
cause he has no right to touch them. 

A mother once said to a child, “Don’t touch that, 
it is Miss Brown’s,” when Miss Brown said, “That is 
not the reason; just because it is mine! That gives 
him the impression that I am unkind; it is because he 
has no more right with my white embroidery silk than 
he has with yours.” But the mother would have let 
her darling have it if it had been hers, just because 
he asked for it. 

It is safe to say that this child destroyed hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of property before his tenth year. 
Spools of silk, cut crossways, the cane seated chairs 
were cut because he happened to take a knife from the 
table. When remonstrated with the mother said, 
“Oh, they are as good playthings as any.” A watch 
taken from a drawer and pounded up, silver spoons 
battered or lost, valuable books marred, and many 
other things, added to the expenses of the little fam- 
ily. 

It was looked upon by the mother as unavoidable, 
because the child did not know any better. 


A bright 
child at six months may be taught. 


He soon learns 


to let things alone ahd understands it, too; but he 
will never understand no, if it is never spoken in his 
presence. A lady, through the illness of the child’s 
mother, took care of a seventeen months old child, 
who had never been taught to let anything alone. The 
child could not say a word, or stand alone, but she 
seemed to understand every word that was spoken 
to her. When she began to meddle she was told to 
take her hands away. Before she had been under 
the lady’s care two weeks she knew what things had 
been forbidden. 

A great many mothers say, “Oh, never mind, he'll 
outgrow that!” . Yes, there are a great many (things) 
habits which a boy will outgrow; eating with his fin- 
gers and beating the table with his spoon, perhaps; 
but how many times he will disgust people and morti- 
fy himself, while he is outgrowing many of these 
disagreeable habits which he never should have ac- 
quired. If he is obtuse, he will never correct his hab- 
its himself, nor will his friends tell him. 

Many children are considered nuisances by every 
If these same chil- 
dren had been trained properly, they would have had 
the love of every one who loved the parents. Who 
has not seen a middle-aged or old person’s face light 
up when he was told that a certain child was the son 
of a friend of his youth? oes not the hand and 
heart go out to the child as he says (with his face 
lighted up), “How do you do, I used to know your 
father; we went to school together.” 


one except their doting parents. 


It should be the desire of every mother’s heart to 
make friends for her children, and she can do it in no 
surer way than through their good training. Let 
her ask herself this question: “What kind of a child 
did I like before I had children of my own?” 

A lady once objected to a certain habit which a 
friend’s child had, to a mutual friend. Several years 
afterward this mutual friend was spending some time 
with the lady at her home; she noticed that this 
friend’s little girl had the same habit, which the moth- 
er had so mercilessly condemned. The plainly-spoken 
friend said, when she had seen many times the fault 
not only go unreproved, but unnoticed, which years 
before she had considered so grave a fault in a 
friend’s child, “Do you remember how you were used 
to complain of this same fault in our friend’s child, 
and how it disgusted us? It looks just the same to 
me in each of the children.” 

She blushed rosy red and said: 


“Thank you, I know I did. I did not think how it 
looked.” 
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She was not offended, because it was spoken in 
kindness by one that she knew loved her sweet little 
daughter dearly. How often have unmarried friends, 
who are great lovers of children, when importuned 
to visit a married friend, returned with no desire to re- 
peat the visit, on account of the rude and disorderly 


children. 
The. mother as a young woman bitterly condemn- 


ing in other people’s children, what she now sees 
daily, nay hourly, without notice in her own, a casual 
observer might think it was tender-heartedness and 
dislike on the part of the mother to make the child 


unhappy, as she would term it, if it were “crossed.” 

Much consideration and observation has shown 
‘that such a mother fails to train her child when it is 
young because it is easier at those particular moments 
when she is busy, not to make the effort. If each 
mother would take the responsibility on her shoulders 
when such simple problems came up for solution, and 
solve them then and there, she would not be plunged 
into double quadratics later on in the child’s life. 

A lady had one child. She said the child was six 
She would tell her to stop 
doing something she was doing, and if she was not 
obeyed, she took the playthings away. When the 
child was put up to the table for her ten o’clock lunch, 
if she beat the table with her spoon and did not stop 
when spoken to, she was put down. The mother 
had trained the child for life in obedience, when other 
people are thinking about getting ready to begin! 
Depriving of privilege was all the punishment the 
child ever had. The children have no bad habits 
when they come. Have you ever thought ef that? 
They need warmth, quiet, little light and much sleep 
for the first three months. 

Many mothers sacrifice their time and strength to 
useless, yes, not only useless, but harmful attentions 
to her children, for they are better without the most 
of them, and such are called by silly friends “perfect- 
ly devoted mothers.” 

Such cease to improve and neglect all social duties. 
Sometimes husbands are only used as ciphers to fill 
errand orders. 

Loving children never harmed them. That is not 
the objection. It is the lack of sensible and therefore 
genuine love for them; for genuine love has the best 
interests of the child at stake and considers that the 
little consequences of each day’s training must not be 
neglected, if the grand result comes, which must to 
every well trained child, and makes his future com- 
plete. 

Then give your children all the love you are capable 
of, but make them obedient and truthful. 


months old, it understood. 


Every child, socially, is equal to his parents. So let 
each one be treated with kindness and firmness. A 
strict holding to truthful details will help to train the 
character aright. No parent controls a child well 
who fails to control himself. In fact parents must be 
those things which they want their children to be- 
come: truthful, obedient, kind, polite and good nat- 
ured. 

Yellow Springs, O., April, 1900. 





‘‘HELPING MOTHER MAKE BREAD.” 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

“Helping Make Bread” is one of the portfolio pic- 
tures for Language Work noticed in the columns of 
Journal of Education. Though seemingly designed 
especially for girls, it carries with it lessons into which 
the average boy soon enters with zest, for after the 
several ingredients have been kneeded together and 
the sponge put in a warm place to rise, (through the 
effects of that curious specimen of plant life called 
yeast), there comes a desire to look into the origin of 
the prime ingredient, flour. Whence came it? How 
is it manufactured? 

Flour is made from wheat, some one says. 
where is wheat grown? What are the 
wheat-growing states? What is “winter 
“spring wheat?” bran? “shorts?” 
flour ?” 


And 
greatest 
wheat ?” 
“whole wheat 


Wheat, which is a species of grass, is of very ancient 
crigin. It seems to have been cultivated in China 
3000 B. C.; it was familiar to the primitive lake dwel- 
lers of Switzerland, and was a standard crop in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. Give the primitive methods of 
cultivation, harvesting and grinding. How did the 
Indians grind corn? Give the methods of cultivation, 
harvesting and grinding among those of a generation 
or two ago. What is a sickle? a flail? Contrast 
with present methods. In California, harvesting and 
threshing are combined into a single operation. 
What condition renders this possible there, yet not in 
all parts of the wheat growing district? What other 
plants are prone to creep into wheat fields and do 
serious damage? How? What is smut? rust? 
What are the chief insect enemies of wheat? 

What other grains have added to the store of bread- 
stuffs ? Why was corn meal almost invariably used in 
old times? What is Scotland’s standard grain and 
why? In countries where none of these grains are 
used, what are some of the substitutes? (Rice, bread- 
fruit, banana, cocoa nut, etc.) 

Harmonsburg, Pa. 
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NOT A CYCLOPEDIA. 

Life is much more than a series of names and 
dates, and the real scholar is never a walking cyclo- 
pedia. The public examination shows how much 
the student has become a cyclopedia, but it lacks a 
great deal of showing how much he is educated. 

“Knowledge is power” only when it is shown in the 
ability to apply, and this ability must be found out 
some other way than by asking the student ten, fif- 
teen or twenty questions on the subject. Some of the 
most hopeless and helpless men are those who know 
the most. They can pass a splendid technical exam- 
ination, but as teachers they are a total failure. Their 
minds are great vaults filled with gold but to the 
great iron doors there is no key. They have all knowl- 
edge save that of utility." They have solved the prob- 


lem of the book, but they cannot solve the problems 
of life. 





THE MAN IS THE POWER. 

One may have very fine tools and do very poor 
work, while another may have poor tools and yet do 
good work. The power to perform lies not in the 
tools, but in the mind of the mechanic. In no case 
is this more true than when it is applied to the. schools. 
“As is the teacher, so is the school.” In this matter 
of one town vieing with another we have been giving 
great attention to fine buildings, and elegant apparat- 
us and equipment for the schools, but all these things 
are secondary to the man who stands before the 
youth as their model in those schools. The value of 
the buildings and equipment can be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, but the price of the truly educated 
manhood and womanhood that stand at the head of 
the schools is above rubies. It cannot be measured. 
Let us make our boast, not in our large buildings, but 
in the life that it contains; not in our fine apparatus, 
but in the noble men and women who use it as a 
means to develop thought. 





NEVER TOO MUCH EDUCATION. 


Some of the so-called leaders of educational 


thought are writing and speaking of the dangers that 
may arise from too many of the population becoming 
educated. 

The danger, however, never comes from the fact 
that the common people have too much education, 
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but rather from that false notion that so many may 
receive that an educated mind becomes too elevated to 
move and control a hand that moves the plane, the 
hammer or the saw. Instead of the educated mind 
rendering the muscles of the body less useful, it ought 
to become the controlling power that moves those 
muscles to perform any useful employment that will 
be for the help and elevation of men. 

Hundreds of young men who start out with good 
positions in the business world after leaving school 
fail to keep those positions because from a false dig- 
nity which they feel on account of their education 
they will not throw off their coats and work with their 
hands when there is an emergency that calls for their 
services. 

In almost every large establishment there are to 
be found one or two of the employes who are rapidly 
climbing towards the top in that business because 
they are the ones who are to be depended upon at 
any and all times to do with their might whatsoever 
their hands find to do. 





‘HOW’? MORE IMPORTANT THAN ‘‘WHAT.”’ 

The question, what shall I learn, says a writer in 
the Presbyterian Journal, is important, but how shall] 
I] learn it is more so. The men with but one book 
are liable to be the strongest in force and argument. 
The reason is evident. Their brain channels are deep 
and few. The law of limitation applies to the mind 
as it does to all else. No mind, however well edu- 
cated, can draw to itself a knowledge of all the uni- 
verse. The horizon is a part of every world. Nor 
is it well that one should seek to know too much. 
Forgetfulness is mental digestion. Education, said 
Emerson, puts the library keys in one’s hand and little 
more. To know where things are and how to use 
them is the highest form of education. The 
leaves how to learn. 


mind 
Two men sit down to investi- 
gate the same subject; one is educated and the other 
is not. Both minds are set to work. One acts from 
its own force; the other doesn’t know where to begin. 
He wanders about like a blind Cyclop in his cave. 
Education is, after all, little else than a mental habit. 
For this reason one is often disappointed in meeting 
celebrated men. They have so few acts at their dis- 
posal. When Washington Irving met Sir Walter 
Scott, he was surprised to find the Great Wizard igno- 
rant of so many common things. But Sir Walter 
was educated. He knew where things were and how 
to find them. With his pen he could reach the zenith 
or the bottom of the sea. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF MISSOURI. 


Miss Amelia C. Fruchte, of St. Louis High School, 
in her address before the late meeting of 'Woman’s 
Clubs at Milwaukee stated very concisely what were 
the main educational needs of Missouri. She said: 

“We need more school buildings, better sanitary 
conditions in our school buildings, greater facilities 
for teaching the sciences, more manual training, and 
more doinestic science, a richer supply of supplemen- 
tary reading, free text books for all grades of our dis- 
trict schools and play grounds for our children, more 
and better qualified teachers, with better pay for our 
teachers, that their energies may not be sapped by 
overwork, and their minds distracted in regard to 
the means for future subsistence; fewer pupils per 
teacher, that the creative genius within both pupil 
and teacher may have an opportunity for birth and de- 
velopment. One may see at a glance that the un- 
derlying principle of all these demands is the simple 
Lut very potent request for a more liberal supply 
of money for school purposes, and it may be fairly 
concluded that club women cannot render a more 
valid service than to place their influence back of 
the ballot and to secure a generous financial support 
for all our educational institutions. 

“The second great educational need in Missouri is 
the enactment and enforcement of child-labor laws, 
which provide against the employment of children un- 
der 14 years of age as wage earners. 

“The third of the great special needs in Missouri is 
the enactment of compulsory laws of school atten- 
dance. Missouri is not one of the thirty states hav- 
ing such laws. It is estimated that the attendance 
at school of the average child in St. Louis is only 
about five years of the fourteen years of schooling for 
which legal provision has been made, and St, Louis is 
among the leading educational centers of the West. 
This time spent in school is altogether too short to 
meet the demands of our modern life, and we need 
very much a law with a penalty for its violation or ne- 
glect on the part of parents, or those in their stead, 
which will require children to attend school at least 


eight years of the fourteen for which the law pro- 
vides.” 





EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


There are very few County Superintendents who do 
not insist upon their teachers taking and reading one 
or more educational papers. It is quite common for 
one of the questions in the examination of teachers to 
be, “What educational papers do you take and read ?” 


And this is right. No other one source of information 
does so much to keep the teacher growing, interested 
and abreast of the times. In no other way can the 
teacher obtain so much valuable and well selected in- 
formation for so little money. One volume of the 
American Journal of Education contains over 400 
large quarto pages of well selected, carefully 
pared, usable matter and costs only one dollar. 


pre- 





SOME POINTERS FROM MOTHERS. 


We have always said that those who are making 
such a fine laboratory study of the child should sit 
down with the mother of the child, and get from her 
the true facts in the case. It seems Professor Christ- 
man has been taking our advice, except that he stood 
and dic the talking while the mothers were the’ list- 
eners, until his fine-spun theories led him to exclaim: 
“Men never love; what is called love in man is mere 
physical passion,” and then he was so overwhelmed 
with hisses that he was compelled to sit at the feet 
oi the mothers and learn from them true wisdom that 
his fine instruments for the study of “psychological 
paidology” had failed to reveal to him. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENT. 


Through the generosity of two citizens of St. Louis, 
Mr. Robert S. Brookings and Mr. Samuel Cupples, 
Washington University receives an endowment equal 
in cash value to about three million dollars. This 
gives the great Southwest an institution of higher 
education second to none in the world. Washing- 
ton University is not as old as some of the great seats 
of learning but any lack in this is more than made up 
in its growth and vigor and its readiness to take ad- 
vantage of the best education. 

With the new buildings, handsome grounds, a 
strong faculty and this generous endowment Wash- 
ington University will close the 19th century and be- 


gin the 2oth in the very front of the educational insti- 
tutions. 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The Manual Training School of Washington Uni- 
versity has just celebrated it twentieth anniversary by 
a public exhibition and commencement of unusual 
interest. The opening of this school in 1880 marked 
an epoch in education. For the first time the educa- 
tion of the head and the training of the hand went on 
side by side, or rather simultaneously; the manual 
training was strictly in accord with scientific princi- 
ples, and was included in a general and liberal curricu- 
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lum. ‘There had already been trade schools, and man- 
ual labor schools, and there had already been shops 
connected with professional schools, but nowhere had 
there been anything exactly corresponding to the St. 
Louis Manual Training School. 

The school was planned by Prof. C. M. Woodward, 
and throughout its entire history it has been under his 
direction. To Gottlieb Conzelman, Ralph Sellew, 
William Brown and Wm. C. Eliot, now dead, and to 
Edwin Harrison, Samuel Cupples and Wm. L. Huse, 
still active members of the board of managers, is due 
the credit of having founded and maintained the 
school. All these are St. Louis men. 


The school has been an object lesson to the whole 
world. In its course of study, its methods of instruc- 
tion, and in the details of its organization, it has been 
the model according to which hundreds of schools 
have been organized in this country, in England, on 
the coutinent of Europe, in Australia and finally in 
South America. An explanatory pamphlet of the 
school has been translated into many languages, and 
its cuts and illustrations have been copied far and 
wide. 

In the earlier years of its history the Manual Train- 
ing School was an object of lively interest to every 
comer, atid a visit to the Manual Training School was 
put into every program of entertainment for distin- 
guished visitors. Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of 
England; ex-President Hayes, President 
Diaz, of Mexico; Prince Walkowski and Princess 
Schakorskoy, of Russia; Matthew Arnold and his 
wife, M. P.s, M. C.s, superintendents and commission- 
ers galore, have recorded their names in the visitors’ 
book. Jt was in the shops of the St. Louis Manual 
Training School that George H. Pullman, Marshall 
Field, EX. W. Blatchford and R. T. Crane, of the Chi- 
cago Commercial Club, conceived the idea of found- 
ing a manual training school in Chicago. The splen- 
did fruit of that idea is seen in the Chicago Manual 
Training School and in the munificent bequest of Mr. 
Pullman, amounting to more than $1,000,000 for 
fcunding a manual training school at Pullman. 

During later years the school has ceased to be a 
striking novelty, as every visitor can claim to have one 
like it at home; nevertheless it continues to go 
smoothly on, doing its work and furnishing annually 
a handsome list of graduates who hasten to enter 
higher education or to identify themselves with the 
increasing industrial and technical enterprises of St. 
Louis. 


Porfirio 


No part of the recent princely endowment of Wash- 
ington University belongs to the Manual Training 
School. It has an endowment of its own of about 
$125,000, which enables the management to give every 
year a few free scholarships to boys gifted with brains 
rather than money. The main reliance of the school 
is upon tuition fees from those who are able and wili- 
ing to pay the actual cost of the training and culture 
the school has never failed to give. 

We congratulate Dr. Woodward and his associates 

in the great achievements the past 20 years. There is 
no better place to send the “whole boy to school” 
than the Manual Training School of Washington Uni- 
versity. 
Monticello 
Seminary at Godfrey, Ill, a marble portrait of the 
principal, Miss Harriet N. Haskell, by the New York 
scluptor, F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, was presented to 
the institution by Mr. W. H. Reid. 
was the great event of the crowning day of the school 
year. The portrait is of Carara marble mounted on 
a pedestal of Italian serpentine. 


At the commencement exercises of 


The presentation 





The war in the Philippines drags wearily on. The 
rebels apparently are still able to keep up a strong re- 
sistance. On June 14 Gen, Funston attacked a force 
of 200 rebels under Gen. Lacuna, putting them to 
flight and killing 22 of their number. One American 
was killed and one wounded. On June i5 General 
Macabulos, with eight officers, 124 enlisted men and 
124 rifles, surrendered to Colonel E, H. Liscum of the 
Ninth Iniantry at Tarlac. Macabulos is the most im- 
portant and last insurgent leader in Tarlac and Pan- 
gasinan. 





Porto Rico is to have a territorial form of govern- 
ment, the civil authority is to consist of a governor, 
appointed by the president ; an executive council, ap- 
pointed by the president, which will alsc serve as the 
upper branch of the law-making body ; and a chamber 
of deputies to be elected by the voters. Yoters will 
be those who, prior to April 12, gave up their alle- 
giance to Spain, and American citizens resident on 
the island. A territorial Supreme Court and a U. 
S. District Court are established. Hon. Charles H. 
Allen, of Massachusetts, ex-Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, is the first governor. Duties of 15 per cent of 
the Dingley tariff rates are imposed on goods passing 
between the United States and Porto Rico. 

















. 
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It is a great relief to one who 
realizes the weak spots in our 
public school system to turn to 
the contemplation of the fact 
that, in spite of all the drawbacks 
and hindrances, every year sees 
a larger number of devoted and 
well prepared men and women 
undertaking the service of hu- 
manity through the means of 
school teaching. 





The Cuban census shows a 
population of a million and a 





half, of which two-thirds is 
white, one-third negro and 
mixed. ‘Twenty-eight per cent. 


of the adult population can read 
and write. 

Hawaii’s first territorial gover- 
nor is Sanford B. Dole, head of 
the Committee of Public Safety 
which established the provisional government in 1893, 
and president of the republic since 1894. 





The Army Reorganization Bill, adds one hundred 
to the number of cadets at West Point, which gives 
two additional cadetships-at-large to each state and 
ten more presidential appointments. 





London, England, is to entertain the nineteenth 
International Christian Endeavor Convention, July 
14-18, meetings being held in Alexandria Palace and 
immense tents. Attendance of 25,000 is expected. 





The scientists who were sent out by the Smithsonian 
Institution a:d those from the various colleges all 
unite in saying that the pictures of the late eclipse of 
successful. No doubt there will be 
much written on the subject in the near future. 


the sun were 





In the recent disastrous fire at Bloomington, IIL, 
in which all the buildings in five blocks in the heart 
oi the city were destroyed, the Public School Publish- 
ing Company, publishers of School and Home Edu- 
cation, lost their entire plant, including the subscrip- 
tion books. 


All our readers who were subscribers to School and | 


Home Education are requested to send to the Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., at 








PRINGLE MANSION. 


once their names and addresses and the date of the 
expiration of their subscription as nearly as they 


can remember it. It will be impossible to send the 
journal to those to whom it is due without this infor- 
mation. The next number of School and Home Ed- 
ucation will be published on September Ist. 





ADVERTISING MAXIMS. 


There's a golden lining to every cloud, if you will 
only advertise right. 

A good bank account gives a comfortable feeling— 
advertisers can tell you about it. 

Progress prevents poverty—if you do not go ahead, 
some one else will. 

Idleness breeds mischief—you will not be idle if you 
advertise properly. 

Would you rather be important or unknown? 
vertising makes health, wealth and happiness. 


Ad- 





There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter; 

There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird’s wing fleeter; 

There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender, 

And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor; 

No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawnlight gladness voicing; 

God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. 
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REDUCTION OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


In most communities the public school teacher is 
still regarded as having few rights the public is bound 
to respect. She is not classed as a public employee, 
but as a public servant, and is treated accordingly. 
She is expected to submit to indignity from parents, 
to endure the insolence of children and accept with 
joy a reduction of salary decreed by the Board of Id 
ucation. A janitor, who often receives twice as much 
salary as a teacher, is understood to have certain 
rights of contract, but a teacher’s contract rights are 
of no moment when circumstances suggest their vio 
lation. A teacher's contract too often binds only the 
teacher, and should she be so imprudent as to insist 
on equality of obligation on the part of the Board of 
Kducation she may be without a position at the end of 
the term. When Boards of Education are cramped 
for funds it is the invariable practice to reduce teach 
ers’ salaries, to compel the unoffending teacher to 
bear the burden which the community or individuals 
responsible refuse to assume. This rank injustice can 
not fail to affect the ardor rof the teacher and the effi 
ciency of her work. Its effect extends to every home 
that has a child attending the public schools. The 
intellectual and moral enthusiasm of the community 
represented in the schools is chilled when the teacher 
is disheartened, and the economic and social loss is 
unmeasurable. Should the salaries be reduced in oth 
er professions an equivalent reduction in service 
would be expected. The lawyer, physician and clergy 
man are supposed to be influenced by reasonable bus 
iness principles, but the teacher, while only human, 
must be more devoted than either and more self-sac 
rificing than all. The recent reduction of teachers’ 
salaries in Chicago is a most serious blow to the high- 
est moral and educational interests of the community. 
—The Chicago Teacher, 





SYMMETRICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The aim of public school education should be the 
symmetrical mental, moral and physical development 
of the child—the intelligent acquisition of knowledge 
and the ability to use it when acquired, with due re- 
gard at the same time to proper moral and physical 
growth. The mere book worm who knows nothing 


outside of his library and cannot apply that which is 
inside, the boy who without understanding memorizes 
and recites page after page of text-book, the girl who 
has taken high honors at the expense of bad health 
and a shattered constitution, are in a tswe sense as 
uneducated as the savage in whom is seen only per 


fect physical development.—Midland Schools. 


TRAIN THE MEMORY. 

The memory is especially valuable in the cultivation 
of character. The teacher should remember that the 
Fill the 
memories of the pupils, therefore, with gems of liter 
ature, of both prose and poetry. 


little treasures of memory enrich the soul. 


Remember that a 
noble sentiment thrills the heart of a child and awak 
ens it to higher aspirations. Let pictures of beautiful 
things hang upon the walls of memory as pictures 
bang upon the walls of an art gallery. They will re 
fine the soul and cultivate a love of refinement and 
beauty. Remember that in education inspiration is 
hetter than instruction; that high impulses are worth 
more in life than logical demonstrations; that not 
what a man knows, but what ideals he follows, deter 
mines his character and conduct in life, and that the 
highest ends of education are character and conduct. 
Dr. Brooks. 


ISducation is developing, in dug order and propor 
tion, whatever is good and desiral'le in human nature. 

John S. Hart. 

A country district is entitled to as much school as 
a city district. There are 311 high schools in [llinois. 
Where are they? Fourteen of them are in the city 
of Chicago. Only fifteen are township high schools. 
Two liundred and twenty-two are under boards ot 
KXducation. None of them, so far as I know, are in 
the country—open to the 353,120 children who get 
seven and one-half months a year at an average rate 
of $35 a month, 

The high school has come to stay, but why should 
its benign influence fall upon one-half of our children, 
while the other half is ignored? What have the sons 
of the carpenter, and blacksmith, and banker done 
that the state should favor them above the son of the 
farmer, upon whom they depend for their daily bread ? 
—Child Study Monthly. 





A timely conceit is the whimsical tale called ‘‘A 
Giant’s Golf,” in the “New Lippincott” for July. It 
is a thoroughly new treatment of a topic never old. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS. | 


I’LL DO WHAT I CAN. 


“I'll do what I can,” said a bright-eyed girl; 
And she gathered a fresh boquet 
Of the sweet flowers, and placed 
In the room where her sick mother lay; 
And at night, when angel of sleep came round, 
He tucked under Mary’s head a pillow of down. 


“T’ll do what I can,” said a wayside flower. 
“I’m a tiny thing, to be sure; 
But my cup is as deep as some others I know, 
And the dew that I hold is pure. 
So I’ll catch what I can for the bee that comes nigh, 
And scent the rough gale as it passes me by.” 


“T'll do what I can,” the streamlet said, 
As it ran on its pebbly way ; 
“T’ll scatter new life on every side, 
And bring up the floweret gay ; 
I'll sing to the mountain, the meadow, the vale, 
Give drink to the thirsty and strength to the frail.” 


“T’ll do what I can,” said a big bumb!e-bee, 
As he viewed his bountiful store, 
Which was hid in the trunk of a large apple tree; 
“Tl work all I can, and more— 
I'll sting every boy that comes under this tree — 
To steal the nice fruit from owner and me.” 


So they did what they could, each one in its way, 
And the world was happier by it. 
If any of you, little children, doubt 
What I say, I ask you to try it; 
And you'll find out that through life ’t is an excellent 
plan, 
In every condition to do what you can. 
—The Teachers’ Aid. 


SEEDS AND LEAVES IN BOTTLES. 


In many «-chools are to be seen small bottles filled 
with seeds ready to be taken out and passed round the 
class for special observation. They can be re-collect- 
ed for future use if it is difficult to reproduce the vari- 
ety. Carefully prepared facts are labelled upon the 
Lottle, so that a section of the geography lesson may 
be learned from these bottles. Here are a few things 
bottled : 


Beans 
Peach 
Orange 
Flax 
Rice 
Cloves 
Pepper 
Caraway 
sarley 
Apple 
Pear 
Lemon 
Hemp 
Clover 
Timothy 
Cinnamon 
Melon 
Wheat 
The list need not be 
made larger.—Selected. 
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Rye 
Plum 
Apricot 
Fig 
Coffee 
Squash 
Sago 
Allspice 
Maize 
Peas 
Prune 
Olive 
Grape 
Tea 
Corn 
Tapioca 
Mustard 
Oats 


so large. It can easily be 





PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 





PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
1. Locate (a) the cervical vertebrae; (b) the lum- 
bar vertebrae ; (c) thelorsal vertebrae. 
2. Compare a fracture with a dislocation as_ to 


(a) injury; (b) treatment. 


3. What is the chief danger in the moderate use 


of alcoholic beverages ? 


4. Classify the following muscles as (1) voluntary ; 


(2) semi-voluntary ; (3) involuntary; (a) biceps; 


(b) 


muscles of stomach; (c) muscles of heart. 
5. (a) Mention two important organic foods, and 


(b) state use of each. 


6. Why should tooth powder contain (a) a mild 


alkali; (b) no grit? 


7. State the function of the red blood corpuscles 
in (a) arterial blood; (b) venous blood. 

8. Mention two changes in which the cerebrum 
undergoes during intellectual growth. 

9g. (a) What is necessary to correct near-sighted- 


ness? 
10. 


(b) Why? 


(a) Mention two modifications or appendages 


of the skin, and (b) state one use of each. 
ANSWERS. 

1.‘ (a) There are seven cervical vertebrae, and they 
lie in the neck; (b) the lumbar vertebrae, five in num- 
ber, lie between the ribs and hip bone; (c) the dorsal 
vertebrae, twelve in number, are those to which the 


ribs are attached. 


2. A dislocation is a bone out of joint. 


The treat- 
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ment consists of pulling the parts until they slip back 
into joint. (b) A fracture is a broken bone. The treat- 


ment is to leave it set in place and so bandaged that , 


no motion is possible. 

3. The chief danger is acquiring a taste for liquor. 

4. (1) Biceps; (2) diaphragm and muscles of eye- 
lid ; (3) muscles of stomach and heart. 

5. Beef is rich in nitrogeneous matter and is there- 
fore tissue forming; sugar is heat producing. 

6. (a) Tooth powder should contain a mild alkali 
to correct the acidity of the mouth. (b) It should be 
free from grit because of the injury to the enamel. 

7. The red corpuscles in arterial blood distribute 
oxygen; (b) in venous blood they may carry some 
carbon dioxide. 

8. The cerebrum increases in actual size, and in 
the amount of gray matter. 

g. (a) Concave. (b) The eyeball is too long from 
front to kack. The rays of light focus too soon. The 
concave lenses diminish the convergence of the rays 
of light. 

10. (a) Nails and hair; (b) the hair is an ornament 
and also a protection; the nails are useful in picking 
up smaii things. 

ARITHMETIG, 


1. Write both in figures and in words four units 
of the seventh integral order, three of the fifth, nine 
of the second, five of the third order of decimals, and 
six of the fifth. 

2, 42 4.18x6% — 4 (5648 + 34 19) =? 

3. Give the steps in the process of reducing 27 lb. 
9 oz. avoirdupois weight to pounds Troy. 

4. A man rowed down the river at the rate of a 
mile in 12 minutes and returned at the rate of a mile 
in 20 minutes, the trip occupying 2 hr 8 min. How far 
down did he go? 

5. 5 gal. 2 qt. is what per cent of 3 bbl. 

6. The bank discount on a note for $300, discount- 
ed 2 mo. 12 da. before it was due, is equal to what 
rate of interest per annum on the proceeds. 

7. A broker sold 500 shares of R.W.&.R. R. 
stock at 123, brokerage 1-3, invested the proceeds in 
D. & H. R. R. stock at 112, brokerage 1-8, and sent 
his customer a draft for the uninvested balance. Find 
the amount of the draft. 

8. Find the length of a board containing 22 1-2 
square feet of lumber, the ends of which are respec- 
tively 14 inches and 16 inches wide. 

9. What distance will be saved by traveling diag- 
onally across a square mile instead of around the 
two sides? 


10. The exact interest on a sum of money for 28 
days at 5 per cent per annum is $5.60. 
at interest. 


Find the sum 


ANSWERS. 
1. 4,030,090,00506 
Four million thirty thousand ninety and five hundred six 
hundred thousandths. 

2. 132. 
3. 27 lbs. 9 0z.=27,% Ibs. 

27¥5> 7000 gr. = 1929374 gr. 

1929374 gr. <- 5760 gr. —3342] times or 334%] lbs. Troy. 


4. 4 miles. 

5. 5}g5%. 

6. 135%. 

7. $5375. 

8. 18 feet. 

9. 1875 +- rds. 
10. $1460. 


HISTORY. 

1. By what authority did Spain claim the ownership 
of the Pacific Coast of North America? 

z. During the civil war, what material advantages 
had the North over the South? 

3. Name six great American statesmen, and men- 
tion one important issue in national life with which 
each was identified. 

4. What are the causes which have induced immi- 
gration from foreign countries to our shores? 

5. From what nations were the following tracts of 
land purchased? Louisiana Purchase, Florida, Alas- 
ka, Gadsden Purchase. 

6. (a) Explain the method of electing a President 
and Vice President of the United States, which per- 
mit these two officers to belong to different political 
parties. (b) What made apparent the necessity of 
changing this method? 

7. Give two important features of the financial pol- 
icy of Alexander Hamilton. 

8. State an important historical event connected 
with the name of (a) Commodore Decatur, (b) Ste- 
pher. A. Douglas, (c) Roger B. Taney, (Chief Justice 
of U. S.), (d) Sam Houston, (e) John C. Fremont. 

g. Name in order the first five Presidents. 

10. What Presidents have served eight years? 

11. What has been done by each of the following 
named men: (a) James B. Eads, (b) Eli Whitney, (c) 
George Clinton, (d) T. A. Edison, (e) Cyrus W. Field? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Spain claimed the ownership of the Pacific 
Coast of North America by right of conquest and dis- 
covery. 

2. The North was much stronger in men and gen- 
eral resources, but slower to act. The South being an 
agricultural community, sold its cotton, sugar and to- 




















bacco to Europe, purchasing in return such manufac- 
tured articles as it needed. The North was full of 
teeming work-shops; the northwest, a vast store- 
house of food products and mineral resources. By 
the closing of the southern ports, the South was cut 
off from necessary supplies. The war was carried on 
mostly in the limits of the South. 

3. James Madison, called the “Father of the Con- 

stitution.” 

George Washington, called the “Father of his 

Country.” 

john C. Calhoun 

Rights Doctrine. 

Henry Clay effected the Nullification Law. 

Daniel Webster, called the Orator of the Union. 

Abraham Lincoln, president, during the civil 

war. 

Answers may vary. 

4. Religious Freedom, Lack of Employment, 
Wages increased, Fair Government, Civil Freedom, 
The Power to Obtain Homes, Excellent School Sys- 
tems. 

5. Louisiana was purchased From France. 

Florida was purchased from Spain. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia. 

Gadsden was purchased from Mexico. 

6. According to the original Constitution, the 
members of the Electoral colleges cast both their bal- 
lots for President and neither one for Vice President. 
The rule was that the candidate having the most votes 
sho: ld be President and the next highest the Vice 
Fresident, provided in both cases it was a majority of 
all ixlectors. 

In 1800 it happened that Jefferson and Burr 
had each an equal number of votes and a majority of 
all. The Democratic-Republican party, to which 
they belonged; had intended Jefferson for President 
and Burr for Vice. The election went to the House 
and a great deal of excitement was manifested. Steps 
were then taken to avoid a like trouble. Hence 
Amendment of 1804. 

7. (b) Hamilton’s scheme for improving the finan- 
cial condition of the establishment of a national bank. 
After much discussion, this recommendation was 
adopted and a bank chartered in 1781 for twenty years. 

(b) A system of revenue from imports and from 
internal excise on distilled spirits was adopted by Con- 


gress. 
8. (a) Commander of the frigate United States and 


captured the frigate Macedonia off the Canary Islands. 
(b) Framed the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
(c) Gave the Dred Scott Decision. 
(d) Defeated in battle of San Jacinto the Mexi- 
cans led by Santa Anna, the Mexican Dictator, who 


an advocate of the State 
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was forced to recognize the independence of Texas; 
a recognition that the Mexicans disclaimed. 
(e) Candidate for President. The cry of the 


party was “Free soil, free speech, free men, and Fre- 
mont.” 


g. George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, James Madison, James Monroe. 

10. Washington, Jefferson, Grant, Cleveland, Madi- 
soi, Monroe and Jackson. 

If. (a) Civil engineer, a designer of a_ splendid 
bridge across the river at St. Louis; proposed a plan 
ts aeepen the channel of the Mississippi and thus 
keey. the river within its banks. 

(b) Inventor of the Cotton Gin. 

(c) Vice President with Jefferson. 

(d) Inventor of the phonograph. 

(e) Interested in the laying of the Atlantic 
Cable. 





Boston boys are no worse, and perhaps no better, 
than boys who have had the misfortune to be born 
elsewhere, but newspaper men must have their joke. 
“Say, bub,” said a stranger to a seven-vear-old Boston 
boy, “where’s Boylston street?” and the youthful 
Athenian replied, “While your mode of address, sir, 
seems to me to savor of undue, not to say unwarrant- 
able, familiarity, you shall have the information you 
seek. You will perchance descry, some distance up 
the street, an imposing structure of commingled 
Renaissance and early Venetian architecture. The 
street for which you inquire is immediately contigu- 
ous.’—Boston Courier. 





The meeting of a teachers’ association had been 
held in a small western town. The school had been 
flooded with visitors, and the streets lined with teach- 
ers. On the morning following the meetings a pri- 
mary teacher spoke to her little ones of some pleasant 
remarks made by the visitors. Little Heber, whose 
knowledge of teachers was limited to women, who 
had rarely seen his superintendent, but was much 
in awe of his janitor’s authority, raised his hand and 
said: “I saw lots of teachers and most of ’em brought 
their janitors along.”—Midland Schools. 








Uncle Josh Wayback, who resides in the rural wilds 
of Missouri, was entertaining his nephew and niece 
from Chicago during the summer vacation. One 
morning he happened to enter the roorn where the 
young lady was going through her gymnastic exer- 
cise, under the directions of her brother. “Great Je- 
hosaphat!” he exclaimed, “what in tarnation’s the 
matter with that gal, any how; be she hevin’ a fit?” 
“Oh, no, uncle, replied the young man. “That is 
what we call calisthenics.” “Dew tell!” exclaimed 
the old man, eyeing her suspiciously. “An’ has she 
had ’em long ?”—Chicago News. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 
SCORE AND TEN. 
per. Cloth, 80 pages. 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


An interesting autobiography of an 


THREE 
By J. W. Har- 
Price $1.00. C. 


old pedagogue. Every teacher of to- 
day will be interested in these stirring 
events of long ago. 





MILLET. Riverside Art Series. By 
Estelle M. Hurll. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 96 
pp. Price 40 cents. 

The fifteen pictures, which form the 
basis of the “Millet” volume in the val- 
uable Riverside Art Series, represent 
French peasant life in the various 
phases which that artist painted and 
sketched. The few pictures of child 
life are favorites with children, and the 
others, which show men and women at 
their humble daily tasks, are well 
known. They will be even better ap- 
preciated after a reading of Miss 
Hurll’s admirable interpretation and 
criticism. She brings out in clearer 
light the meaning and the spirit of a 
picture, calling attention to details 
and lines of beauty or strength that are 
unnoticed in a casual view. Miss Hurl) 
writes in a simple, attractive style, 
with delicate, artistic feeling and wide 
culture that makes these books inspir- 
ing. 





THE STORY OF ULYSSES. By M. 
Clarke, author of the Story of Troy, 
Story of Aeneas, Story of Caesar.— 
(Eclectic School Readings). Cloth, 
12mo., 283 pages, illustrated. Price, 
60 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
There are few books published today 

which are more interesting to children 

than this Story of Ulysses. It is taken 
directly from Homer's Odyssey which 
was written nearly three thousand 
years ago and still remains the delight 
and admiration of both old and young. 

It is especially entertaining for chil- 

dren since it is filled with tales of dar- 

ing adventures and encounters with 
giants and magicians. It relates in 
simple narrative the misfortunes of 

Ulysses after the siege of Troy and 

tells of his shipwreck and subsequent 

wanderings for twenty years before 


reaching home. The story is frequent- 
ly interspersed with quotations from 
Bryant’s and Pope's _ translations, 
which lend an addition] charm. There 
is also an interesting sketch of the fa 
mous siege of Troy and of the cause 
which led to it, thus rendering the 
story still more intelligible. It will be 
of great advantage to make children 
familiar with one of the most perfect 
pieces of literature which the world 
has ever seen, and we earnestly hope 
that it will be widely read. 

THE TRUE CITIZEN. How to Be- 
come One. By W. I’. Markwick, D.D., 
of the Ansonia Board of Education, 
and W. A. Smith, A. B., Superintend- 
ent of the Ansonia City Schools. (Ke- 
lectic School Readings). Cloth, 12mo., 
259 pages. Price, 60 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

It is universally conceded that ethics 
and civics should go hand in hand, and 
yet pupils pass through our schools by 
thousands without having their atten- 
tion definitely called to the close and 
real relation subsisting between the 
best citizenship and a noble personal 
character. To meet this end The True 
Citizen has been prepared for use as a 
supplementary reader for pupils in the 
higher grammar grades. It aims to 
awaken the higher life of the young 
and to open to their view those larger 
possibilities which inhere in them but 
which are frequently allowed to lie 
dormant, thus diminishing the life 
forces both in the individual as such 
and in his relation to the nation. In 
this way it is hoped to show how the 
natural instincts 
are jointly developed, so as to produce 
both a well rounded manhood and a 
citizenship of the highest type. 


faculties and moral 


QUAINT NUGGETS: Selections from 
Fuller, Hall, Selden, Herbert and 
Walton. Compiled by Eveline Warner 
Brainerd. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. Cloth flexible, gilt 
top, 45 cents. 

“The student, beneath the mass of 
local and timely matter, finds and loves 
that interest.” 
Realizing this great truth, the compiler 
of this little volume has _ gathered 
from the rich ore-beds of the first half 
of the seventeenth century valuable 


which is of’universal 





Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts aS a 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


wholesome 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nervesand induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists 


Genuine bears name HORSFORD’S 
on wrapper. 











nuggets deposited there by five of Eng- 
land’s greatest writers. It 
hard to gather together a more delight- 
ful company than George Herbert, 
Izaak Walton, John Selden, Dr. 
Thomas Fuller and Bishop 
Hall, from whose writings these nug- 
gets are taken. “Robbed of the old- 
time wording few of these 
would seem antiquated. 
broadened but human nature showed 
to the clear-eyed of one age much as 
it does to the observer of the other.” 
To the lover of the antique in literature 
we most heartily recommend this lit- 
tle collection of “Quaint Nuggets.” 


would be 


Joseph 


sayings 


Morality has 





EACHERS sitii.titt 

COURSE by mail, 
also business, shorthand, civil service 
courses. Brown’s Bus. and Cor. College, 


Faribault, Minn. 10th year. (Inc.) 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


Z ublish approved Text- Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, His- 


tory Language Work, Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, eae, 


Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


Psychology, Physics, 
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“Success” for July is fascinatingly 
good. It has a score of features worth 
mentioning, particularly a sketch of 
Helen Gould by Congressman Landis, 
a story of Lincoln under fire of the 
Confederate sharpshooters by Secre- 
tary Cox of the National Museum, and 
a symposium by James B. Dill, Dr. 
George F. Shrady, and Rev. Neweli 
Dwight Hillis, on the question, ‘Are 
the three great professions declining?” 
The secret of the wonderful power of 
this magazine lies in the fact that it 
has a mission,—a right to live. This 
mission appears to be to find out the 
sleeping energies which every human 
being—even the dullest—possesses, and 


- start them going. It fairly quivers 
with enthusiasm itself, and believes 
that enthusiasm is to a man what 
powder is toa bullet. “Success” wants 
to be the match that ignites the latent 
forces. Its field is as broad as the 


range of human aspirations, and its 
usefulness in exact proportion to Its 
circulation. 


” 


“Runes of the Red Race,” daintily 
bound in red, white and gold, contains 
a collection of poems from the gifted 
pen of Frank C. Reihl, of Alton, Lil. 
A number of the poems are twined 
around the traditions of the Red Man 
which still linger amid the towering 
bluffs and frowning heights of the re- 
gion about the confluence of the three 
great mid-continental rivers of Ameri- 
ca, the Mississippi, the Missouri and 
the Illinois. These poems are keyed in 
the reminiscent measures of legendary 
and semi-historic themes as related to 
the passing of the North American In- 
dian from the world’s stage of action. 
The book is embellished by a number 
of illustrations which are exact repro- 
ductions of photographs taken of that 
magnificent scenery, which adds great- 
ly to its charm. The division entitled, 
“For Freedom’s Flag,’ turns the mind 
of the reader to some of the thrilling 
incidents in Cuba’s struggle to release 
herself from Spanish  thralldom. 
“Poems by the Way,” with its collec- 
tion of little heart-songs, closes the vol- 
ume. The whole may be beautifully 
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Sympathy may help a wound- 
ed heart but it won’t heala 
wounded limb. 


That fact is so obvious that you wonder why any one can offer 
“sympathy ” as the chief feature of treatment for the delicate dis- 
eases of women. Yet women are invited to “write to a woman who 
can sympathize with woman,” and the theme of their correspond- 
ence is to be the delicate, difficult and dangerous diseases which 
undermine a woman’s health and strength. It is true that such 
offers are combined with an offer of medical advice.” But medical 
advice can only be given by a competent physician, and no mention 
is made in such offers of a physician’s or doctor’s advice. It is not 
offered because it cannot be given. ‘The offer is not being made by 
a qualified physician. 

The offer of free consultation by letter, made to ailing women by 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, has behind it a physician’s ability. Dr. Pierce is 
consulting physician of the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Associated with Dr. Pierce is a staff of nearly a 
score of physicians, each man a specialist. In a practice of over 
thirty years Dr. Pierce and his staff have treated successfully more 
than half a milion women, who have been cured of debilitating 
drains, inflammations, ulcerations and female troubles. The age, 
experience and skill of Dr. Pierce give him a supreme advantage in 
his chosen field of diseases of women. 

You can write to Dr. Pierce without fear and without fee. Every 
letter is read privately and answered confidentially, the answer be- 


and cures female weakness. 


ing ONLY. 





ing sent in a plain envelope, without any printing upon it. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, has been gratefully named “a 
God send to women,” by those who have been cured by its use. It 
is a medicine specially prepared for woman’s use. 
periods, checks unhealthy drains, heals inflammation and ulceration 





Dr. Pierce’s Gommon Sense Medical Adviser, sent 
free on receipt of stamps to cover expense of mail- 
Send 21 one-cent stamps for edition in 
paper covers, or 31 stamps for cloth bound. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Ys: 


It regulates the 
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described by a little verse culled from 
its pages: 
“A book of verse, a simple gift, 
But years of patient toil and thought, 
Fine sifted from the heart and mind, 
Upon its pages are inwrought.” 
Melling & Gaskins, Alton, Ill, pub- 
lishers. Price $1.25. 





“The July Century will contain the 
first installment of the reminiscences of 
William Mason, the distinguished com- 
poser and pianist, who has long been 
the dean of the musical guild in Amer- 
ica. In his “Memories of a Musical 
Life,’ Dr. Mason will review the devel- 
opment of music in Europe and the 
United States during the second half 


of the nineteenth century, with specia. 
reference to the personality of its chief 
exponents at home and abroad. 








$100 Reward, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that Ils Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 


tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting nature 
in doing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 
Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


Terms, year, in advance 
Single —_. selelbiabd eacberhceasceihicapiis cashes 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $100 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

There Are Two Ways of conducting a newspa- 

One is to drop ever, subscription in- 
Stantly on the expiration of its term, and the 
other is to continue the paper until a request 
todiscontinuc is receivea. If THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION pursues the former 
method it would be dealing summarily and 
perhaps unjustly with thousands of its read- 
ers who wish the paper continued, but are 
no always able to pay on theinstant. How- 
ever, if the second method is followed, it may 
appear to a few, certainly a very few, that we 
are taking advantage of the postal regula- 
tions to saddle the paper on uuwilling read- 
ers. Wecaunot afford to lose friends of either 
class. Therefore, we will establish the fol- 
lowing rules, which will be just to all, unfair 
to none, and merciful to many: (1) Every 
subscriber can tell, by looking at the tab on 
the paper he receives, when his subscription 
has expired,and can advise us if it is his desire 
to stop the paper. (2) If we do not receive 
such notice, the paper will be continued, and 
the subscriber expected to pay for each year’s 
subscription. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us 
of any change in their address, giving both 
the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to 
a former address, until ordered stopped, or 
address changed. 

















Always Send [loney by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers. 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews for June is a well-illustrated 
number. The important news 
of the month are editorially treated in 
“The Progress of the World,” the open- 
ing department. A character sketch of 
James J. Hill, a “Builder of the North- 
west,” is contributed by Mrs. Mary 
Harriman Severance, who outlines the 
remarkable career of the president of 
the Great Northern Railroad. Dr. Al- 
bert Shaw, the editor, writes frum full 
knowledge on “Paris and the Exposi- 
tion of 1900.” Mr. Jacob A. Riis, au- 
thor of “How the Other Half Lives,” 
forecasts work of the New York 
Tenement-House Commission recently 
appointed by Governor Roosevelt. 

Altogether this is an excellent num- 


topics 


the 


ber, 

Richard Harding Davis’ “The _ Re- 
lief of Ladysmith” in the July Scrib- 
ner’s is probably one of the most 
brilliant pieces of war correspond- 
ence since his famous. story ol 
the fight at Las Guasimas. He 
gives a vivid impression of the 
ways of living, the privations, suf- 
fering, and the constant danger in the 


besieged city, and of the fine spirit of 


endurance that enabled its defenders 


to hold out the last. 
difficult it 
under General Buller 


until He shows, 


too, how wus for the ad- 
vancing column 
to make its way through the surround- 
ing hills that afforded the Boers an al- 
most impregnable natural defence and 
stirring scenes attending 
into the city of the re- 
The illustratiéns are from 


the city and of the 


describes the 
the entrance 
lief column. 
photographs in 
country about. 
The “New Lippincott” for July is 
announced as a “Summer Story Nunm- 
ber,” title fitly 
characterizes it. Besides the charming 
complete novel, “An Anti-Climax,”’ by 


and this descriptive 


Kllen Olney Kirk, there are five di- 
verting and lively short stories in 


keeping with the season of out-door 
life and idle occupations. 


The demand in Great Britain and her 
colonies for James Lane Allen’s new 
novel, The Reign of Law, a Tale of the 
Kentucky Hemp-Fields, has been so 
great that the final date for publication 
has been fixed for July 5. The book 
would have been published two weeks 
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Are You a 


Machine ? 


If you do mechanical work in a mechanical 
way you need have no hope of success except 
in turning squarely around and putting brains 
and originality into your work, Whether you 
work ata lathe or at aledger, if you are dis- 
couraged about your chances for advancement 
write for the experiences of our students who 
take courses by mail which fit them for new 
positions, different work, higher salary, 
You can 


150,000 students and graduates. 


Change Your Occupation 


without loss of time or 
salary. Courses in 
Bridge, Steam, Elec- 
trical or Civil Engi. 
neering, Chemistry 

ining, Mechanica 
or Architectural 
Drafting, Surveying, 
ona = Architee- 
ture, Book.« keeping, 
Shorthand, English 
Branches, ete, Established 
1891. Capital $1,500,000. Fees 
cash or installmeuts. Mention the 
course you prefer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1261, Scranton, Pa, 


ere 
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earlier but for the difficulty in getting 
the necessarily large editions 
for simultaneous publication at such 
distant points. 


ready 


To feel the pulse of the world, to 
keep in tonch with each active throb, 
is the aim of every man of intelligence. 
Current History enables its readers to 
do this with the greatest facility. In 
giving each month 
review of the events of the entire world 
limited to no locality or section, and 
confined to a faithful presentation of 
facts, this magazine is performing 
a service attempted by no other peri- 
odical in the world, and 
usefulness is very evident. 


a comprehensive 


whose 
We advise 
our readers to make the acquaintance 
of this publication. It costs only 15 
cents per number, or $1.50 a year; and 
to any person who uses his brain it is 
worth fifty times that amount. 


one 


MR. BOWES. 

We note with pleasure in the columns 
of the daily press the well-merited pro- 
motion of Mr. David Bowes to the 
position as Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Chicago & Alton 
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railroad, Mr. Bowes has been in the 
service of this company for about 
twenty-eight years. He started in as 
junior clerk in the office of the General 
Passenger Agent and his ability and 
faithful service has been crowned by 
an appointment to the position of As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent. 
Everyone who knows him acknowl- 
edges his ability, integrity and loyalty 
to the interests committed to his care. 
He has inspired confidence on all sides 
and his promotion is a great recognition 
of a quarter of a century’s faithful, 
reliable work. 





The American Antiquarian is a new 
magazine which covers the whole field 
of Archaeology,, Oriental, Classical, 
Biblical and American, and includes 
tle Folk Lore and Ethnology of our 
new possessions, 

The object is to preserve for future 
reference those facts which are coming 
to light now, but are liable to be for- 
gotten and lost altogether. Stephen D. 
Peet is editor, Chicago, Il. 





HIGHLAND PARK CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL. 

The postal system is one of the most 
important factors in the development 
of today and ranks foremost among 
the conveniences of civilized life. By 
means of the Correspondence School 
knowledge is disseminated to many 
teachers whose circumstances and en- 
vironments will not permit them to go 
to the great seats of learning. Notable 
among these institutions is the Corre- 
spondence School of Highland Park 
College, ‘Des Moines, Ia. 

Dr. Henry Sabin, its conductor, is an 
educator of great prominence, and is 
eminently fitted for-his duties. He was 
for a term of years State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in Iowa, and 
has won for himself an enviable repu- 
tation as an educator. By means of 
this Correspondence School the sphere 
of usefulness of Highland Park Col- 
lege will be greatly enlarged and will 
prove a great blessing to many who 
could not otherwise avail themselves 
of its benefits. 


In his book, The Biblical Theology 
of the New Testament, which is shortly 
to be published by The MacMillan 
Company in the New Testament Hand- 
book Series, Professor E. P. Gould has 








the following discussion, which will be 
of interest to clergymen if not to the 


general theological public: “Why is 
faith the principle of righteousness? 


The answer to this is obvious to any 
one who is conversant with the apos- 
tle’s thought. At least, the most ob- 
vious answer is that faith justifies be- 
cause it connects the man with Christ. 
Our Lord is himself the vital principle 
of the new life, and faith is what 
brings the source and the recipient of 
the life together, as roots bring the 
plant and the soil together.” 





Honolulu has a_ Public Library 
which has but just turned of age, hav- 
ing been established April 6, 1879. It 
was made the subject of an appropria- 
tion of $1,800 one year after its found- 
ing, but this was never repeated. It 
has never been asked to pay taxes, 
however, and the government has given 
the water and electric light rates, in 
return for which the children of the 
public schools above a certain grade 
have the privilege of drawing books 
free of charge. The library owns its 
own building, and, some time ago, ac- 
quired the library of Queen Emma. In 
all, the volumes number 14,000. The 
library is well equipped with fiction of 
an excellent quality, and the number 
of volumes of history, biography, and 
travel is about the same, so that the 
balance between the lighter and more 
serious branches is pretty well kept. 
“As to the popular volumes of the pres- 
ent day,’ says a writer in the Pacific 
Commercial Advertiser, of Honolulu. 


“To Have and To Hold’ is the book 
most in demand. Close after Miss 
Johnston’s superb romance of colonial 
Virginia, which, by the way, is the 
book: of the year from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, comes ‘Richard Carvel,’ another 
fine story of colonial life which has 
maintained its popularity amazingly 
well for a year. ‘Janice Meredith’ is 
far less in demand, and ‘David Harum’ 
has had its run.” 





SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


The beautiful souvenir program of 
the seventeenth annual session of Pia- 
sa Chautauqua indicates that it will 
be the most attractive in many ‘re- 
spects ever held on the romantic 
grounds of the Association. The first 
two days—July 19 and 20—will be 
given to the great Jersey county re- 
union. 

Special attention has been given to 
the musical and literary features this 
year, and in addition to the best plat- 
form lecturers on the lyceum stage the 
program announces numerous concerts 
by artists of international repute, elo- 
cutionary and spectacular entertain- 
ments and some fine impersonations. 

The schools of the Assembly have 
been increased, ard able instructors 
have been secured. The grounds were 
never in better shape, and all sorts of 
innocent amusements have been ar- 
ranged for the young people. Reduced 
rates on the railroads will be given 
during the Assembly. Send to the 
secretary, P. M. Hamilton, Jerseyville, 
Ill., for an illustrated program. 
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J. G. DELAPLAINKE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


GREAT 
TRAINS 


“BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PACIFIC 
No. Al EXPRESS” to Kansas City, St. Jos- 9,00 A, M 
eph, Portland, Puget Sound. North- 
west, via Billings, Montana, 


N 5 ‘‘NEBRASKA-COLORADO EXPRESS,” 

0. one night to Denver, for Colorado, 
Utah, Pacific Coast. 
and Minneapolis. 


/FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, BAK P M 
DENVER, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, r Mh 
COLORADO, PACIFIC COAST. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


DAILY 


2,05 P, M. 


Also for St. Paul DAILY 


DAILY 


L. W. WAKELEY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
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How to Teach Drawing. 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
uestions to ask. What answers to require. 
he book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this Book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, 5c. prepaid. 

ae We have just added a chapter on color 
to this book, with questions at the bottom 
of each page for the use of teachers pre- 
Lowey J ‘orexaminations. Price of the com- 
plete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
cne pupil for a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 84%x64¢ inches. Assorted colors. Price, 
10 cents per dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 
10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIPP, B. S. 
Language Sheets, All different. 
Arithmetic Sheets, - ned 
Geography Sheets, “i - 
Miscellaneous Sheets, sia “ 
Drawing Sheets, a or 

Size of sheet, 84%x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets. 
5 Sets, #1.00. 

Keep zeae pupils busy and they will give you 

no trouble, 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

ONE FROM MANY. 

The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of akind, Theseries 
are just excellent and I shall do some splendid 
work for you selling them in Iowa. 

PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Iowa. 








The best way is tostudy carefully Saeetase 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
85 cts. we send you, prepaid, a book containing 


How To Pass 
An Examination 


the questions and answers of the Uniform Ex- 
aminations in New York State from Aug. ’97 to 
Aug. '98, the questions and answers in Drawing 
also being given. 


38@ We also send with the book a 
supplement containing the ques- 
tions and answers from Aug. 1898 
to and including June, 1899, thus 
making, practically, two books for 
the price of one. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers. 


CONFIDENCE 








A Perfect Pen at a Pop- 
ular Price, and the 
Best Pen at any Price. 











Your Choice of these 


$3.00 


Laughlin Fountain Pens 


= 


ONLY 


os 


TRY IT A WEEK 


If not sulted, we buy it 
back and offer you $1.10 
for it. A Profitable Propo- 
sition any way you figure 
it. Don’t miss this Oppor- 
tunity of a Lifetime to se- 





cure the best Pen made. 
Hard Rubber’ Reservoir 
Holder in four simple parts. 


Finest quality Diamond 
Point 14k Gold Pen and the 
only Positively Perfect ink 
feeding device known to 
the science of fountain pen 
making. 

ae Any desired flexibility 
in fine, medium or stub. 


One Pen only to one 
address on this offer. 


LOSS—on the pen you buy—our 
SEED-TIME expense, 
BUSINESS — your pen procures— 
our HARVEST. 

By mall, postpald, upon recelpt 
of $1, If you desire pen sent by 


registered mail, send 10 cents ad- 
ditional. 


REFERENCE: Any Bank or Exe 
press Company In Detroit. 
Address— 
LAUGHLIN MFG. Co. 
45 Walker Bloc‘, 
DETROIT, MICH, 





We guarantez the above offer. 


Am. Jour. Education Pub. Co. 


PUPIL GOVERNMENT 


A By the “Ray” plan of “Ciii- 
zens” and“ 7ribunes,” is be- 


ing introduced into hun- 

RGITIZON J Greds of schools.” Send 2c 
Gary gt stamp for book of sugges- 
%Scuoe Ay tions, rules, and sample pin. 
ey a Ws make photo pins and 


buttons of all kinds ITIZEN PIN CO., 
14-16 Pacific Ave., CHICAGO. 























Not a Toy, 
buta 
Machine, 


Circulars 
Free, 


ome and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful, 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau &t., New York, 


Needed in every 











American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesrooms in every city. 


ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 


(C., P. & St. L. R. R.—St L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 
Train. Depart. Arrive. 
Peoria. Pekin and Grafton 
Express ...* 8:18 a m 
Springfield and Grafton Mail* 4:30 pm 
Springfield andGrafton Mail -. "10:55am 
Peoria, Pekin Springfield & 
Grafton Express 


* 7:30pm 


Except Monday. 
Sunday only. 
- Saturday only. 


* Daily. R 
+ Except Sunday. § 
1 Except Saturday. 





B. & OQ S-W. 


*““ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.” 


ST. LOUIS, PITTSBURG, 
CINCINNATI, WASHINGTON, 
LOUISVILLE, BALTIMORE, 
COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK, 
BEST LINE 


Berween tHe EAST ano WEST, 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, 
Palatial Ladies’ Coaches, 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleep- 
ing and Observation Cars. 


B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Serveda la 
carte at POPULAR PRICES. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables, and Sleeping 
Car Space—call on any Ticket Ageut or address. 
O. P. McCARTY, 
G. B. WARFEL, General Pass. Agt.., 
Asst. Gen’] Pass. Agt., Cincinnati Ohio. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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St ‘a daily 
.. New Yor 
...Boston yEae 
on, address 
Cc. S. CRANE, G. 
St. 


For further informat 


Leave . 
Arrive .. 
“ 
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Aa GALTON. 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
CHICAGO ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen, Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
—TO— 


TOLEDO, DETROIT, SANDUSKY, 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, ALBANY, BOSTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG, 
And all points North and East. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars te To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 

TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW SERVICE 








SAN ANTONIO, 


VIA 
WACO, S.A. & A. P. ano SOU. PAC., 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


Via ELGIN AND H.4&T.C. 





Through Tourist Sleepers 


—_TO___. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Via SAN ANTONIO ano SOU. PAC. 





Quickest and Best Line to 


MEXICO. 
“KATY FLYER” 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City 


ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS and 
BUFFET SLEEPERS. 





‘| CHIGAGOand ST.LOUIS 


Via SPRINGFIELD 


CHANGE OF ROUTE OF 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL R.R. 








The Illinois Central’s Chicago-St. Louis line, 
over which the Daylight Special and the Diamond 
Special trains are run, has been changed be- 
tween Clinton and East St. Louis, the new line 
now being from Clinton via Springfield and 
Litchfield instead of via Decatur and Pana as 
formerly. This is brought about by the recent 
acquisition by the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany of a portion of the St. Louis, Peoria & 
Northern Railway. It gives to the “Central” a 
first class through line over its own tracks for 
the entire distance between Chicago and St. 
Louis, reduces the distance by six miles, and 
brings Springfield, the thriving State Capital of 
Illinois, on toa through mainline. From Chica- 
go to Clinton the line continues to be via Gilman, 
Gibson and Farmer City. On this line the ‘‘Day- 
light Special” has been newly and elegantly 
equipped, and has added to it two new features 
of radical interest, namely, a 


BUFFET-LIBRARY SMOKING CAR. 
AND A COMPLETE DININC CAR. 


The Buffet-Library-Smoking Car has comfort- 
able lounging chairs, a convenient and well 
stocked buffet, a well selected library of the cur- 
rent books of the day and files of the leading 
monthly and weekly periodicals, and a desk 
supplied with stationery and other facilities for 
writing. The Dining Car has a capacity of thirty 
at a sitting and takes the place of the Compart- 
ment-Cafe, and the Pullman-Buffet features 
previously maintained on this train. It is open 
for meals (served a la carte) during the entire 
run between St. Louis and Chicago. 


New Local Line between 
ST, LOUIS and FREEPORT 


A through coach is now run between St. Louis 
and Freeport on local trains leaving St. Louis, 
and leaving Freeport, in the morning. Thisisa 
first-class line for such points in Northern IIli- 
nois as Bloomington, El Paso, La Salle, Men- 
dota, Forreston and Freeport; and, as good con- 
nection is made by this through car at Freeport 
with the Central’s through Limited trains to 
and from the west, it is also a first-class line for 
Galena, Dubuque and local points west in Iowa. 
Connection isalso made north bound with trains 
for Munroe, Dodgeville and Madison, Wisconsin. 


Full particulars concerning the above can 
be had of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. Hanson, G. P. A.. Chicago. 
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wake acl 


A Magnificent Photogravure from the Famous Oil Painting. The Artistic Success of the Day. 
Size, 22 x 28 inches. Price, $1.00 by mail prepaid. 


|‘ | " HE portraits were made from the most authentic originals ob- 


tainable. The clothing is accurate in the style prevailing in 
the period in which each lived. The bacharoust is made up 
of typical scenes in American history, the scenes dissolving one 
into the other, beginning with the Liberty Bell as if sounding the note of 
American Independence and closing with Admiral Dewey's victory at 
Manila—altogether an optical! lesson for the youth of the land, and of real 
interest to everybody. fn the margin under each President we place the 
name, date of birth, inauguration and death. Every home and school 
should have the picture on its walls - -  $1,00 by mail, prepaid. 
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